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tacked. In 1585 the Consistory occupied itself with the question
of extreme and immodest raiment, and Beza and his colleagues
threatened to refuse the Sacrament to those who came unsuit-
ably attired.

In the same category as adultery, among sins meriting the
severest condemnation, came the evils of excessive interest
and monopoly and extortion. The economic development of
Geneva was advanced enough for it to have experienced the
new forms of commerce and finance, but not advanced enough
for these to have grown to totally unmanageable proportions.
In this, as in other respects, it was an unusually suitable field
for the exercise of Calvinistic control. Credit and banking
played a very important part at Geneva, partly because of its
position as a financial centre after the downfall of Lyons in the
Wars of Religion, and partly because of its precarious situation
among hostile neighbours, which necessitated government bor-
rowing on a large scale. Further, its position as a city of refuge
for persecuted Protestants made it necessary to create conditions
which would prove attractive to immigrants. In 1565 there
was a proposal to raise the legal rate of interest from 6 to 8 per
cent. This suggestion was opposed by the Ministers, who con-
ceded, however, that an excessively low rate of interest might
tempt capital to leave the town. It was finally decided to retain
the existing rate of 6 per cent, but to refrain from punishing
those who exceeded it by a mere i per cent., especially in cases
where the loan was made to a merchant. The Ministers were
careful to see that this extension of liberty was not made a cloak
for licence. When it came to the ever-open ears of the Con-
sistory that a man was known to make a regular business of
lending at excessive rates, they demanded a more rigorous
punishment of usurers. They proposed that in the case of a
second offence the culprit should be publicly excommunicated
from the pulpit, stressing the fact that this penalty was aimed
chiefly at those who took advantage of the poor.

In 1570 a bank was established at Geneva, and, with the
consent of the Ministers, the rate of interest which it might
exact was fixed first at 10 per cent, and later at 12 per cent.
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